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INTRODUCTION 


The problem of writing for publication, 
as opposed to writing for pleasure, has been 
approached in many ways. For the aspiring 
author, there are available many excellent 
volumes on the technique of composition 
and construction. While these works pre¬ 
sent much that is of great value, they un¬ 
fortunately neglect one of the most import¬ 
ant aspects of writing for profit; namely, 
current publication needs. 

In a highly specialized age, it is not 
enough to be familiar with the general ele¬ 
ments of good writing. The author who 
wishes to turn his work into dollars must 
also know the particularized needs of the 
publication or group of publications for 
which he wishes to write. In current par¬ 
lance, writing according to such knowledge 
is known as slanting . Increasingly, correct 
slanting is the most important feature of 
magazine writing, whether the form em¬ 
ployed be the short story, the article, or 
serial. A story correctly slanted for Col¬ 
lier’s will seldom find a market in Red Book 
Magazine, for example, and practically never 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal . Yet all three 
of these magazines demand good stories 
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which conform to the general rules of 
quality fiction writing. The difference in 
their needs is wholly one of policy or 
slant. Unless the author is willing to work 
in the dark and hope eventually to strike 
the correct slant for a given magazine, by 
sheer accident, he must, as an alternative, 
familiarize himself with the particularized 
needs of the publication. That is, he must 
learn why a love story, for example, is 
acceptable to one magazine yet not to an¬ 
other—though in literary quality it meets 
the standards of each. 

A magazine’s injunction to authors that 
they read at least one issue before submit¬ 
ting manuscripts, is not prompted solely by 
the desire for additional circulation. Most 
authors realize this and do make an effort 
of sorts to acquire the necessary familiarity. 
But this is a more difficult undertaking than 
would appear at first thought. The policy 
of a publication is not something which 
lends itself to ready isolation; it cannot be 
discerned from the reading of an issue or 
two. The sum total of policy is made up 
of many subtle ingredients which frequent¬ 
ly defy the analysis of even those in charge 
of it. Certainly, it can be dug out if enough 
time and patience are put to the task. 

The analysis of those elements which enter 
into publication policies is the purpose of 

: 6 : 
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this volume. This task has been further speci¬ 
alized by concentrating attention on a broad 
group of quality magazines, high paying 
publications which maintain an open policy 
to new writers. The magazines chosen for 
this study have been selected, first, because 
of their known willingness to entertain the 
work of authors whose reputations lie be¬ 
fore rather than behind them; and, second, 
as publications most representative of the 
quality field. It must not be presumed that 
various other quality publications, not here 
included, offer no opportunity to the aspir¬ 
ing writer. A larger number of examples 
would have meant handling additional fig¬ 
ures at the risk of clarity and easy compre¬ 
hension. On the basis of the tables here in¬ 
cluded, any author may apply our methods 
to the analysis of any publication of special 
interest to himself, but which is not of wide 
enough interest to have warranted its in¬ 
clusion here. 

The method employed throughout this 
work is one of scientific, mathematical sur¬ 
vey. All figures included are based on a 
twelve months period, cover to cover in¬ 
spection of the publications under discus¬ 
sion. Instead of being compelled to read 
long dissertations on policy, frequently 
vague and open to misinterpretation, the 
chart method enables the author to recog- 

• 7 • 
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nize specific needs surely and at a glance. 
Herein the author will find no opinions or 
guesses. All information has been gathered 
directly from the pages of the magazines 
themselves, the personal element reduced to 
an absolute minimum. Each magazine is 
analyzed for a number of individual char¬ 
acteristics. In this section the reader will 
find notes of importance which explain and 
supplement the tables. Following the indi¬ 
vidual tables, are a group of composite 
charts which show publication needs by 
comparison. These tables will immediately 
reveal the logical market for work already 
completed as well as indicate possible modi¬ 
fications advisable before submission. It is 
hoped that this volume, a new approach to 
the writing problem, will serve to clarify 
much that has hitherto been confusing in 
publication needs. 


8 



SECTION ONE 


Preliminary Analysis Tables In¬ 
dicating Contents By Quantities 
Over A Twelve Month Period 



SECTION I. 


PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS TABLES 

In the following pages,, the contents of 
each publication under consideration are 
analyzed for the amount of material used. 
It is the purpose of these preliminary charts 
to indicate only the actual number of stories, 
articles and serials purchased by the magaz¬ 
ines, regardless of the nature of the material. 
In the selection of a tentative market, it is 
important for the author to know whether a 
publication uses fiction in excess of non-fic¬ 
tion material, or vice versa. It is equally 
important to know how many stories or 
articles or serials any magazine uses per issue. 
Thus, it is obvious that a story has a much 
better chance of being bought by Collier’s 
than by Liberty , since a comparison of the 
tables for these two magazines indicates at 
a glance that Collier’s uses twice as much 
fiction a month as does Liberty, It is most 
important that the reader give full at¬ 
tention to these preliminary charts and the 
comment thereon since the information con¬ 
tained in them is absolutely necessary to a 
full compreehnsion of the fundings set forth 
in later chapters in this volume. 

: 11 : 
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In the compilation of these preliminary 
charts all staff-written material, depart¬ 
ments and permanent monthly (or weekly) 
features have been omitted so far as determi¬ 
nation has been possible. It is obvious that, 
although a publication such as the WOman’s 
Home Companion apparently uses as many 
as six to ten more articles a month than is 
shown on its chart, the inclusion of these 
staff-written features would serve only to 
present a distorted picture of the require¬ 
ments of the magazine. A free lance author 
is interested only in knowing what material 
a publication is prepared to purchase from 
non-staff writers. 

To facilitate ready reference, the final 
table (No. 9) of this chapter, is a composite 
analysis of material totals drawn from the 
eight previous tables. This last chart gives 
a complete picture of the amounts of ma¬ 
terial used by the eight magazines over the 
period of a year. 

Table I—The Saturday Evening Post— 
Analysis of Contents 

The Saturday Evening Post is published 
weekly by the Curtis Publishing Company, 
in Philadelphia, Pa. Like Collier's and 
Liberty , The Saturday Evening Post is issued 
weekly. Totals for these three publications 
are shown by months for greater compact- 

: 12 : 



Preliminary Analysis Tables 

Saturday Evening Post 



Short 

Stories 

Articles 

Serials 

June 

22 

30 

3 

July 

19 

20 

2 

Aug. 

15 

19 

2 

Sept. 

20 

23 

2 

Oct. 

16 

22 

• • 

i 

Nov. 

16 

20 

2 

Dec. 

20 

23 

2 

Jan. 

16 

20 

2 

Feb. 

16 

19 

2 

Mar. 

24 

25 

2 

April 

17 

19 

2 

May 

l 

16 

20 

2 


TABLE ONE 
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ness of presentation. It will be noticed, in 
the charts of these three magazines, that 
there is an occasional arbitrary increase of 
contents for certain months. This is not 
due to any seasonal variation but to the fact 
that some months have five publication 
weeks, thereby increasing the total of con¬ 
tents. 

The Saturday Evening Post uses very little 
department material. It does however, favor 
stories in sequences by the same author and 
therefore is a somewhat more restricted mar¬ 
ket for fiction than its totals would seem to 
indicate. In addition to fiction, articles and 
serials, The Saturday Evening Post purchases 
short poems of a humorous nature and short 
prose humor for its Post Scripts department; 
but since the total of these is seldom more 
than one page an issue, this material has not 
been shown on the chart. 

On the whole, The Saturday Evening Post 
is an equally good market for both fiction 
and non-fiction material, with a slight favor¬ 
ing of the article. The editors prefer to be 
consulted about articles before they are writ¬ 
ten. In connection with articles, photo¬ 
graphs are frequently used and paid for 
separately. Except in the rare instances of 
material illustrated by the author (as in the 
case of Tony Sarg), all art work is prepared 
by staff artists. 
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Collier’s 



V) 

o 
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Articles 

Serials 

June 

21 

22 

2 

July 

17 

15 

2 

Aug. 

15 

18 

1 

Sept. 

20 

19 

1 

Oct. 

17 

16 

2 

Nov. 

16 

18 

1 

Dec. 

20 

22 

1 

Jan. 

18 

15 

2 

Feb. 

15 

16 

1 

Mar. 

22 

20 

1 

A pril 

18 

17 

1 

May 

17 

18 

1 


TABLE TWO 
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It has not been deemed advisable to show a 
separate chart of serials by lengths or divi¬ 
sion into parts. It will suffice to note that 
The Saturday Evening Post uses serials of all 
lengths ranging from two-part novelettes of 
twelve thousand words and up, to full 
length novels published in from six to eight 
parts. All material used, whether fiction, 
articles or serials, must be wholly new and 
hitherto unpublished in any form. 

Table II—Collier's—Analysis of Contents 

Collier’s is published weekly by the 
Crowell Publishing Company in New York 
City. It is an excellent market for free 
lance material, using about equal quantities 
of fiction and articles. This publication 
was one of the first to popularize the short 
short story form and publishes one each 
issue occasionally written by regular con¬ 
tributors but for the most part purchased 
from free lance authors. Collier’s is an ex¬ 
cellent market for fiction of the types that 
it favors (See table No. 10), and prospec¬ 
tive contributors are urged not to neglect 
Collier’s general fiction requirements in 
favor of its weekly short short story. The 
short short story has been highly publicized, 
but it should be noted that one an issue is 
published and that competition is high. 
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Preliminary Analysis Tables 

Liberty Magazine 
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Articles 

* 

wa 

CB 

CO 

June 

10 

19 

5 

July 

8 

n 

1 

Aug. 

8 

13 

4 

Sept. 

10 

15 

3 

Oct. 

8 

13 

3 

Nov. 

8 

13 

2 

Dec. 

10 

18 

4 

Jan. 

8 

16 

2 

Feb. 

8 

15 

2 


10 

17 

3 


8 

15 

4 


8 

15 

4 


TABLE THREE 

• Liberty uses numbers of non-fiction 
serials, generally personality or biographical 
material. These have been included in the 
above table but have been omitted from the 
classification of novel types. 

•• Like Collier’s, Liberty Magazine uses 
one short-short story in each issue, not in¬ 
cluded in the above table. 
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whereas from three to four general stories 
are used each week. For Collier’s, as in the 
case of The Saturday Evening Post and 
Liberty, all totals are shown by months of 
four to five weeks. 

Collier’s is an excellent market for articles 
and accompanying photographs which are 
paid for separately. It uses a number of 
sports articles of a personality nature which 
are written by regular contributors and do 
not appear in the totals. It is willing, how¬ 
ever, to purchase this type of material from 
free lance contributors. The editors prefer 
to be consulted about articles before they 
are written. All art work is staff prepared. 

Poetry and short humor are not purchased. 
There is a weekly department of odd facts 
and unusual statistics conducted by Freeling 
Foster and for which isolated paragraphs are 
purchased. It is advisable that the publica¬ 
tion be inspected for detailed information 
concerning this feature. 

Collier uses only full length serials rang¬ 
ing from six to eight parts and does not 
favor the novelette form. All material 
used, whether fiction, articles or serials must 
be wholly new and hitherto unpublished in 
any form. 
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Preliminary Analysis Tables 

Woman’s Home Companion 
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4 

1 

6 

2 

July 

4 

4 

0 

Aug. 

4 

3 

0 

Sept. 

6 

4 

0 
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4 

5 

1 

Nov. 

7 

4 

° 

Dec. 

4 

4 

1 
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4 

6 

0 

Feb. 

5 

5 

0 
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3 

5 

1 
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5 

6 

1 
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5 

6 
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TABLE FOUR 
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TABLE III—Liberty Magazine—Analysis of 
Contents 

Liberty is published weekly by the Mac- 
fadden Publications in New York City. 
While it is willing to purchase material from 
free lance contributors, much of its con¬ 
tents is prepared by staff writers and regu¬ 
lar contributors. Of the weekly magazines 
here considered, it uses the least amount of 
regular fiction per issue, and strongly favors 
articles, many of which are in series. Like 
Collier’s, Liberty uses a short short story in 
each issue which, for the most part, it pur¬ 
chases from free lance writers. This publi¬ 
cation is undoubtedly a superior market for 
the short short story than for general fiction. 
Much of the latter is written by regular con¬ 
tributors. The comparatively small amount 
of general fiction used per issue makes 
Liberty a highly restrictive market for the 
outside fiction writer. All totals shown are 
by months, of four to five weeks. 

Liberty favors the long serial of from 
six to eight parts. It also uses many non¬ 
fiction serials of a personality or biographical 
nature. It does not use poetry or short 
humor. There are, from time to time, vari¬ 
ous departments and contests open to the 
outside writer. For information concerning 
these, current issues should be consulted. 
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Preliminary Analysis Tables 

Red Book 
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0 
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7 

2 
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TABLE FIVE 
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In both Liberty and Collier’s the short 
short story has not been included in the 
variolas composite charts that follow because 
the general policy and slanting of both 
publications is not reflected in the short 
short stories they use. In noting, therefore, 
type requirements as concerns Liberty and 
Collier’s, it must be borne in mind that these 
requirements are for their general fiction 
only. In the short short story, the skill with 
which a theme is handled is the factor which 
determines its use. The short short story 
ranges in length between nine hundred and 
eleven hundred words. 

TABLE IV—Woman’s Home Companion— 
Analysis of Contents 

Woman’s Home Companion is published 
monthly by the Crowell Publishing Com¬ 
pany in New York City. This is one of the 
largest of the women’s magazines. While it 
purchases, on occasion, articles from free 
lance contributors, it offers the best oppor¬ 
tunity to outside writers in its fiction de¬ 
partment. A great part of the material con¬ 
tained in the magazine consists of depart¬ 
ments and continuous monthly features 
which are written either by staff workers or 
regular contributors. Such departments and 
features have been excluded from the totals 
of figures given in our charts. It is strongly 
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Preliminary Analysis Tables 

Pictorial Review 
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Articles 

Serials 

June 
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1 

July 

3 

3 
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0 

Aug. 

3 

3 
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Sept. 
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4 

0 

Oct. 
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4 
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Nov. 

3 

3 

1 

Dec. 

3 

3 
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Jan. 

3 

3 
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Feb. 

3 
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Mar. 
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4 
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3 

3 

0 
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3 

3 
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TABLE SIX 
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recommended that the editors be consulted 
before non-fiction material is submitted. 
Photographic material is used very sparingly 
and in many of the issues, not at all. The 
magazine uses poetry occasionally, mostly of 
a serious nature and generally upon solicita¬ 
tion. 

Woman’s Home Companion prefers full 
length novels, which are generally published 
serially in about six parts. No humor is 
purchased. The author who plans to sub¬ 
mit to Woman’s Home Companion, as well 
as for other publications of the same gen¬ 
eral type, must bear clearly in mind that the 
specific fiction types used are to be studied 
carefully. All submissions should be shaped 
to conform to the exact needs of these maga¬ 
zines. Only one generalization is obvious: 
that for this group (the women’s magazines) 
all fiction must have the basic female point 
of view. In addition, the charts herein con¬ 
tained will reveal a much greater restriction 
and narrower lattitude for these publica¬ 
tions, than is to be found in the general 
magazines and those in the men’s field. 

TABLE V—Red Book Magazine—Analysis 
of Contents 

Red Book Magazine is published monthly 
by the McCall Company in New York City. 
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Preliminary Analysis Tables 

Ladies* Home Journal 



Short 

Stories 

Articles 

Serials 

June 

4 

6 

2 

July 

4 

6 

1 

Aug. 

4 

4 

1 

j 

Sept. 

4 

4 

0 

Oct. 

5 

3 

1 

Nov. 

5 

4 

1 

Dec. 

4 

4 

0 

Jan. 

3 

2 

2 

Feb. 

4 

3 

0 

Mar. 

5 

6 

0 

April 

5 

4 

1 

May 

4 

5 

0 


TABLE SEVEN 
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This publication is one of the general quality 
magazines which endeavors to strike a bal¬ 
ance between the male and female points of 
view. A glance at the chart of quantities of 
materials used, will reveal that Red Book 
Magazine’s principle emphasis is on fiction* 
This magazine uses few articles and of these, 
many are obviously written on assignment 
by regular contributors. In its fiction de¬ 
partment, however, Red Book Magazine 
offers an excellent opportunity to the new 
writer. It has one of the most extensive 
fiction divisions of the monthly magazines, 
and maintains an open-door policy toward 
free lance writing. 

Red Book Magazine uses occasional short 
stories which approach the short short story 
form but does not, however, impose the ar¬ 
bitrary length restrictions of Collier’s and 
Liberty . In the table that follows no dif¬ 
ferentiation has been made for these shorter 
stories since the general policy requirements 
of the magazine hold equally true for them. 

In addition to its regular fiction, non-fic¬ 
tion and serial material, this magazine pub¬ 
lishes each month one complete short novel 
which ranges in length between fifty thou¬ 
sand and sixty thousand words. General 
serials are full book length. No poetry or 
humor is used. The use of photographic 



Preliminary Analysis Tables 

American Magazine 



Short 

Stories 

Articles 

Serials 

June 

7 

11 

2 

July 

9 

9 

2 

Aug. 

9 

10 

1 

Sept. 

10 

8 

0 

Oct. 

10 

9 

1 

Nov. 

10 

9 

0 

Dec. 

j 

9 

10 

1 

Jan. 

8 

11 

0 

Feb. 

9 

10 

1 

Mar. 

8 

10 

0 

April 

8 

10 

1 

May 

7 

1 

11 

1 


TABLE EIGHT 
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material is avoided except in a special depart¬ 
ment which is handled by staff photo¬ 
graphers. 

TABLE VI—Pictorial Review—Analysis of 
Contents 

Pictorial Review is published monthly by 
the Pictorial Review Company in New York 
City. This publication is classed with the 
women’s group of magazines. Its general 
requirements and policy closely resemble 
Woman’s Home Companion and Ladies’ 
Home Journal, the other two women’s maga¬ 
zines included in this study. 

Pictorial Review is notable for its non¬ 
fiction material but this is handled almost 
exclusively by staff writers and regular con¬ 
tributors to the magazine. A good deal of 
illustrative material is used, but this too is 
handled either by staff artists or on assign¬ 
ment. The fiction contained in this maga¬ 
zine is wholly from the female point of 
view. Requirements however, are closely 
restrictive and the reader would do well to 
study carefully the plot and type needs of 
this publication. Poetry of a serious nature 
is occasionally purchased. No humor is 
used. 

The chief emphasis of Pictorial Review is 
on its departments for women which occa- 
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sionally offer opportunity for the submission 
of isolated and specific material. Inasmuch 
as these requirements vary, current issues 
should be consulted for information regard¬ 
ing them. It is advisable that the editors be 
consulted before non-fiction material is sub¬ 
mitted. 

Full length novels are used, though these 
are generally by well known authors. The 
free lance writer will not therefore find Pic¬ 
torial Review a good market for longer 
works. 

TABLE VII—Ladies’ Home Journal- 
Analysis of Contents 

Ladies 9 Home Journal is published 
monthly by the Curtis Publishing Company 
in Philadelphia, Pa. This publication con¬ 
forms closely to the general requirements of 
the magazines in the women’s field. It con¬ 
tains many departments whose interest is 
wholly for women. Generally these are 
staff-prepared. Few outside articles are 
used and those, for the most part, are from 
the pens of notable women of affairs. 

A better opportunity is offered free lance 
writers in the fiction department of the 
magazine. The fiction policy of Ladies' 
Home Journal is somewhat more liberal and 
open than those of the other magazines in 
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the same field. Full length serials are used. 
Ladies’ Home Journal is notable for its 
generous attitude toward the use of poetry. 
The publication has a monthly department 
of poetry in which much free lance work is 
used. No humor is purchased. It is ad¬ 
vised that contemplated non-fiction material 
be drawn up in outline form and submitted 
for the approval of the editors. Illustrative 
material is generally prepared by staff artists 
or on assignment. 

TABLE VIII—The American Magazine— 
Analysis of Contents 

The American Magazine is published 
monthly by the Crowell Publishing Com¬ 
pany in New York City, publishers, likewise, 
of Collier’s and Woman’s Home Companion. 
The American Magazine ranks as one of the 
largest monthly magazines in the general 
publication field. It uses a wide range of 
fiction and non-fiction material, attempting 
to maintain a median between the men’s and 
women’s fields. In point of view of 
general policy, this publication is somewhat 
similar to Red Book Magazine , one of the 
noteworthy differences being the greater em¬ 
phasis which The American Magazine places 
on its non-fiction material. 

In addition to a large selection of general 
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articles, a number of departments are in¬ 
cluded each month, most of these staff writ¬ 
ten. In each issue, it runs a section of pho¬ 
tographic material but this is contributed 
only by staff photographers. The American 
Magazine is notable for its extremely sym¬ 
pathetic attitude toward free lance writers 
of both fiction and non-fiction material. It 
does not use poetry or humor. Only book 
length novels are serialized. 

TABLE IX—Analysis of Contents for All 
Publications Under Consideration 

On the following page there will be found 
a summary of the eight individual analysis 
tables presented in this chapter. A word 
concerning the proper use of the composite 
table is advisable. The purpose of the indi¬ 
vidual tables has been to show the exact 
number and nature of outside contributions 
purchased by the periodicals under consid¬ 
eration in our analytical study. However, 
it is equally important to know the totals 
of all of these needs at a glance. Obviously, 
a story will have three times as much chance 
for acceptance in a publication which uses 
three times as much material as does another. 
The accompanying tables give to the reader 
an accurate and easily comparative charting 
of such totals used. 
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Totals of Short Stories, Articles and Serials 
Used by Each Publication Over a Twelve 

Month Period 



Short 

Stories 

Articles 

Novels 

Saturday Evening Post 

217 

260 

23 

Collier’s 

216 

216 

16 

Liberty 

104 

184 

22 

Woman’s Home 




Companion 

55 

58 

7 

Red Book 

93 

34 

22 

Pictorial Review 

50 

39 

4 

Ladies’ Home Journal 

51 

51 

9 

American 

104 

118 

10 


TABLE NINE 
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SECTION TWO 

Types of Contributions Desired 
Analyzed by Story, Article 
and Serial Types 



SECTION II. 

TYPES OF CONTRIBUTIONS DESIRED 

In any serious consideration of a publica¬ 
tion’s requirements, the most active index of 
its needs is the work it publishes from month 
to month. When a certain type of story, 
for example, is a predominant favorite over 
the period of a year, it requires no discern¬ 
ment to realize that a story of that type will 
have the best chance for acceptance. Simi¬ 
larly, stories of a type that are used spar¬ 
ingly have almost no chance for acceptance, 
regardless of how well written they may be. 
It cannot be argued that a story type that 
is used at all has an equal chance with every 
other type. Little used story types are al¬ 
most invariably from the pens of one or more 
regular contributors who have established 
themselves as masters of that type. The 
writer seeking to break into a publication 
for the first time has an infinitely better 
chance if he selects one of the favorite types. 

FICTION TYPES 

In a study of the fiction, types and their 
quantity distribution in the various maga¬ 
zines under consideration, it is important to 
examine them in their proper relationships. 
It must be noted, first, that almost no single 
type is exclusive. For example, few business 
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stories as published in the Saturday Evening 
Post are exclusively about business. The 
vast majority of them contain a love element 
but always in such a fashion that the love 
theme is definitely secondary. This holds 
equally true of the other story types. Quality 
magazine readers want a love story of some 
sort in their fiction, with few exceptions. 

These exceptions are the pronounced ac¬ 
tion types such as the detective story (in 
its short story form), the war story, police 
and firemen, etc. Here the reader’s interest 
is concentrated on an active conflict be¬ 
tween men and the love element is ruled out. 
In other types, however, the love element 
must enter, although it must not be per¬ 
mitted to overshadow the basic type of the 
story. 

In connection with story types it must be 
noted that many of the quality publications 
favor stories in series, that is, groups of 
stories by one author centering about one 
main character. The "Tugboat Annie” 
stories in the Saturday Evening Post are an 
excellent example of this sort of treatment. 
A few of the story types as listed require 
brief explanation which is given below: 

The Outdoor Story: This is a division of 
the Love Story with the principal difference 
that the Outdoor Story centers interest 
mainly on young love against a background 
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of outdoors activities. This type must not 
be confused with the Sports Story where the 
chief interest is on some game or contest, 
whether professional or amateur. Thus 
stories with a background of weekend 
parties, picnics, automobile trips, etc. would 
be classified as Outdoor Stories, whereas foot¬ 
ball games, horse races, polo, etc. would be 
classified as Sports Stories. 

The Detective Story: Included in this 
classification are only those stories of deduc¬ 
tion and induction that present a problem in 
murder for solution. Opposed to this type 
are the Police Stories (classified together 
with Firemen) which deal with police at¬ 
tempts to cope with professional criminals. 
In general, the Detective Story deals with 
the non-professional criminal who kills or 
steals through hidden, complex motives, 
whereas the Police Stories present conflicts 
with organized crime. This latter type is 
not frequently encountered in short fiction, 
hence its grouping with Firemen as a type 
story dealing with public servants. 

Adolescents: These are stories of young 
boys and girls, college and school stories, etc., 
generally stories with a humorous slant and 
frequently without love interest. 

Home: Stories of married love, problems 
of maintaining a home against outside inter¬ 
ference, etc. are classified as Home Stories. 
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They are, in the main, a further division of 
the love story, except that they begin where 
the average love story leaves off. 

Historical: All stories dealing with a pre¬ 
vious historical period are so classified. This 
is a type of fiction used more successfully in 
novel length work than in short stories. 
Much of the fiction of this type deals either 
with various aspects of Civil War days or 
the conquering of the West. 

Locale: Stories that endeavor to portray 
an unusual character against unusual back¬ 
grounds are thus classified. In this type of 
story the background or locale plays a 
definite role in the formation of character 
or outcome of plot. 

Foreign: All stories whose backgrounds 
are laid outside of the United States are thus 
classified. For the most part these stories 
have American characters, or one main 
American character. The foreign stories 
with entirely foreign characters are seldom 
used by any of the quality publications. 

Aviation, Radio, Movies, etc.: All these 
forms are stories with a specialized back¬ 
ground for a love or adventure story. Many 
have a definite humorous nature. 

ARTICLES 

Although the fact is not generally known, 
most quality publications are a better mar¬ 
ket for articles than for fiction. The reason 
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for this is mainly that the great bulk of all 
contributions received are fiction. Compara¬ 
tively few authors write articles and the 
competition in this field of writing is not 
nearly so keen as in fiction. Article writing 
is a profitable form of authorship and one in 
which there is an infinitely better opportu¬ 
nity to break in than the overcrowded story 
field. 

For the most part, it is advisable to consult 
the editors of a magazine before doing the 
actual writing. The magazine may wish to 
suggest modifications or additions of various 
sorts. On the other hand, it may already 
have work of a similar nature on order and 
will not wish to purchase more on the same 
subject but will suggest a variation, etc. 

As with fiction, it is important to know 
which type of articles various publications 
favor. Types that are seldom used or not 
used at all should be avoided and effort con¬ 
centrated in the direction favored by the 
magazine’s policy as indicated in the analysis 
table. 

A few of the article types as listed re¬ 
quire a word of explanation: 

Personality: The Personality Article is a 
sketch of an individual against the back¬ 
ground of his or her achievements. Here 
the emphasis is on the individual, his traits, 
personal life, etc. This type of article differs 
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from the Biographical in that the latter is 
more concerned with events than with the 
individual. 

Sociology: Articles dealing with various 
phases of conduct, social planning, philoso¬ 
phies of life, public welfare, etc. 

Criminal: These are articles dealing with 
penal systems, prison life, criminal legisla¬ 
tion, etc. 

Hobbies: Under Hobbies are classified all 
avocations, collecting hobbies, personal re¬ 
creation, etc. 

Home Economics: Articles dealing with 
home improvement, cooking, building, 
budgeting, etc. 

SERIALS 

All quality publications run one or more 
serials in each issue. These are first publi¬ 
cation rights on books, many of which will 
be published in book form after serialization. 
Serial rights should always be negotiated be¬ 
fore book rights are sold. No publication in 
the group under study will buy serial rights 
after book publication has appeared. When 
serials are offered for sale, the fact that only 
first serial rights are offered should appear 
on the manuscript. Most quality publica¬ 
tions use occasional non-fiction serials of a 
biographical or personality nature. Liberty 
is particularly fond of this type as is noted 
on its chart. 
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SECTION THREE 

The Title, Opening Sentence and 
Person of Stories Analyzed 
For Frequency of Use 



SECTION III. 


THE TITLE, OPENING SENTENCE 
AND PERSON OF STORIES 

Much of a story’s appeal is concentrated 
in its title and opening sentence. The reader 
who opens a magazine will, in most cases, 
elect to read that story whose title most in¬ 
trigues him. We assume here, of course, 
that our particular reader under discussion 
has not bought the magazine for the pur¬ 
pose of reading a concluding episode of the 
serial he has been following, but that he is 
the general reader who approaches a maga¬ 
zine impartially, intending to read first that 
which most pleases him. That accepted, the 
author must concern himself, then, with 
creating that title which will be most cal¬ 
culated to catch and hold the attention of 
the reader. 

A title must be interesting, arresting. It 
may or may not suggest the contents of the 
story—but where it does not directly sug¬ 
gest the contents it must in some way be tied 
up with them. It woud not do, for example, 
to give a simple love story a title so ponder¬ 
ous as to suggest a treatise on the quantum 
theory. Therefore, a title must be in charac¬ 
ter with the theme of the story. 

The author must next consider the length 
of the title. It is well to bear in mind that a 
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title which is too long, unless it is extremely 
striking, will not hold the attention of the 
reader. 

If the title of a story must catch the at¬ 
tention of the reader, the first sentence pf the 
story must sell him the idea of reading the 
story. In a large measure, the opening sen¬ 
tence determines the fate of the story. Many 
excellent tales have been rejected because 
they were too slow in getting under way 
and could not, therefore, hold the attention 
of the reader. 

Individual magazines have their own 
preferences in the matter of types of open¬ 
ing sentences. In tables 14 to 17, a series 
of analyses of both titles and opening sen¬ 
tences have been made. It will be noticed 
that preferences differ with the magazines, 
some of which favor action suggestions in 
both title and opening sentences, while 
others favor more leisurely methods of treat¬ 
ment. No attempt is made on the part of the 
magazines to standardize either the titles or 
opening sentences. None of the magazines 
takes the definite stand that there must be, 
say, two words in each title and that every 
opening sentence must contain action. But, 
in the stories analyzed, it was found that 
certain types of titles and opening sentences 
were greatly predominant. 

The matter of opening sentences has been 
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considered sufficiently important to warrant 
deeper analysis than could be had from a 
mere observation of the types of openings 
favored. For that reason, the three types of 
opening sentences most favored by each of 
the publications under analysis, have been 
subjected to still further breakdown. The 
results of this further study are to be found 
in Tables No. 18 to No. 25. From these 
charts, it may be plainly seen that certain 
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types of opening sentences are definitely 
favored over others. It can be deduced, 
therefore, that the ideal opening for a story, 
for any publication under examination, is 
the one which is most often used in the 
stories which are accepted and printed. 

The theme and the logical development of 
it will frequently determine the person of the 
story. Some stories, such as the letter- 
stories in The Saturday Evening Post, char¬ 
acteristically require a first person treatment. 
We shall not here attempt an exposition of 
the value and limitations of the use of first 
person as against third person, or vice versa; 
but we are concerned here with the fact that 
magazines show a decided preference in the 
matter of the person of the stories they use. 
By all of the publications herewith consid¬ 
ered, third person stories are favored over 
first person narratives. Some, however, pub¬ 
lish a good many first person stories; and all 
of the magazines publish a few of them. 
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SECTION FOUR 

Characterization: Types of Hero 
and Villain Characters; Individ¬ 
ual Analysis of Preferred 
Hero Characters 



SECTION IV. 


CHARACTERIZATION 

In the element of characterization the 
various publications under discussion differ 
most sharply. It is apparent that a maga¬ 
zine such as Collier’s whose appeal is mainly 
to a masculine audience, will have markedly 
different characterizations from those of 
Pictorial Review , for example, whose appeal 
is wholly to a feminine audience. It is the 
purpose of the charts in this chapter, there¬ 
fore, to indicate wherein lie the preferences 
in characterizations and to show the degree 
of deviation between the various magazines. 

We have first charted all characters which 
are used with any degree of consistency. In 
this chart, (Tables No. 26 & 27) the author 
will find a complete survey of the types of 
characters employed in the general quality 
magazines which we are here considering. 
It is well to know that a man from 
Mars, for example, cannot be employed as 
the hero of a love story in Pictorial Review. 
The frequency with which any given char¬ 
acter is used in any of the magazines should 
give the author a clear picture of the at¬ 
titude of the editors toward certain char¬ 
acters, and may determine a viewpoint for 
the telling of his story. He should likewise 
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be able to tell that if he has written a story 
in which a young woman is the central 
character, that it will have a better chance 
in certain of the magazines and not so good 
a chance in others. 

Table No. 26 presents an analysis of 
"hero” characters. By "hero” may be under¬ 
stood the single, central, dominant charac¬ 
ter of any story. Many stories, and parti¬ 
cularly the love story, have two major char¬ 
acters. In such cases, that character from 
whose point of view the narrative is told is 
considered the "hero” character. In general, 
it will be found that men are predominantly 
the "hero” characters in magazines devoted 
to men’s fields; while women assume the 
dominant roles in magazines devoted to the 
home and women’s fields. A more precise 
division in which is included the use of more 
unusual "hero” characters, such as older 
men and women, children and even animals, 
is included in the table. 

Opposed to "hero” characters, are the 
"villain” characters. It must be explained 
that this term must here be very loosely con¬ 
sidered, since the general tendency in the 
quality magazines is to avoid the use of out¬ 
right villainous types. An exception to this 
rule is sometimes to be found in stories of 
the Locale type, and in one or two of the 
purely Action types of stories. For the more 
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generally used "cultural stories such as Love, 
Outdoors, Home, etc.” the opposition to the 
"hero” character is more often misguided 
than actually evil and villainous. Opposi¬ 
tion may represent a conflicting attitude 
toward life or a degree of sophistication 
which causes a false approach to reality. 

As was true of the "hero” characters, 
magazines have decided preferences for the 
opposition or "villain” type of characters. 


Central "Hero” Characters of Stories by 

Frequency of Use 



Sat. Eve. 
Post 

Collier’s 

Liberty 

Woman’s 

HomeCom. 

Red Book 

Pictorial 

Review 

Ladies’ 

HomeJour. 

American 

Young Man 

108 

93 

45 

2 

40 

2 

5 

43 

Young Woman 

43 

65 

33 

34 

31 

33 

35 

15 

Middle-Aged 









Man 

9 

22 

3 

0 

12 

0 

0 

28 

Middle-Aged 









Woman 

16 

4 

5 

12 

7 

6 

8 

16 

Old Man 

15 

15 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Old Woman 

4 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Adolescent Boy 

14 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Adolescent Girl 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

3 

0 

Child 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Animal 

2 

7 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

1 


TABLE TWENTY-SIX 
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It is interesting to note that in none of the 
magazines under consideration are children 
ever used as opposition characters. Thus, 
the bad boy or bad girl story is out so far 
as these eight magazines are concerned. In 
the table of "villain” characters (No. 27) is 
shown the type of individual favored as the 
opposition character in each of the maga¬ 
zines. 

The magazines, however, are even further 
exacting in their choices of "hero” charac¬ 
ters. Not only is a young woman favored, 
let us say, but she must be a young woman 
in business. Tables No. 28 to 3 5 are there¬ 
fore calculated to be a further analysis 
of the two most frequently used "hero” 
characters in each publication. Here the 
two "hero” characters are analyzed for their 
various character traits and for the circum¬ 
stances in which they are to be found. It 
should be noted that although certain char¬ 
acteristics differ from magazine to maga¬ 
zine, certain others remain constant in all 
the periodicals. Among these might be 
noted the fact that characters are predomi¬ 
nantly American in all the publications, re¬ 
gardless of whatever their other policy dif¬ 
ferences may be. From this it may be as¬ 
sumed that stories with foreign characters 
will be regarded with disfavor by all of these 
quality publications, as indeed they are. 
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Central "Villain” Characters by Frequency 

of Use 
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36 
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29 

23 

7 

21 

15 

17 

3 

Middle-Aged 

Man 

72 

61 

26 

28 

32 


14 

44 

Middle-Aged 

Woman 

5 

1 

2 

4 

1 

I 

10 

0 

Old Man 

29 

18 

11 

0 

3 

1 

4 

19 

Old Woman 
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2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Adolescent Boy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Adolescent Girl 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Child 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Animal 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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TABLE TWENTY-SEVEN 
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Foreign backgrounds, however, are frequent¬ 
ly used, as has elsewhere in this volume 
noted; but, aside from rare exceptions on 
the part of famous authors, characters for 
these magazines must be American. Other 
rigid rules will be immediately obvious to 
the reader, from a study of the charts. 

The purely character story, without plot, 
such as is used in the experimental magazines, 
is almost never encountered in the quality 
magazines. The reason for this is that these 
latter magazines are read for popular enjoy¬ 
ment and relaxation, and the stories cannot 
therefore be concerned with extremely mor¬ 
bid characterizations or experiences. For the 
most part, the stories for the quality maga¬ 
zines must preserve an illusion of happiness 
for the readers; and the characters who live 
the stories must therefore be understandable 
people who live normal, happy lives whose 
smooth flow is interrupted by some un¬ 
toward happening or person never gruescm- 
ly evil. Most of the characters must be 
wholesome people engaged in sane and nor¬ 
mal occupations. Where foreign characters 
are used, they are most frequently cast as the 
people in mystery or adventure stories. Oc¬ 
casionally, a set of Gypsies are employed for 
a romantic love story. But, ultimately, the 
choice of the magazines narrows down to 
normal, worthwhile American people. 
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Circumstances and Traits of Two Most Frequently Used "Hero” Characters 
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Circumstances and Traits of Two Most Frequently Used "Hero” Characters 
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Circumstances and Traits of Two Most Frequently Used "Hero” Characters 

Woman’s Home Companion 
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Circumstances and Traits of Two Most Frequently Used "Hero” Characters 

Red Book 
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Circumstances and Traits of Two Most Frequently Used "Hero” Characters 
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Circumstances and Traits of Two Most Frequently Used "Hero” Characters 

Ladies* Home Journal 
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TABLE THIRTY-FIVE 




SECTION FIVE 

Story Backgrounds, Story and 
Article Word Lengths and Final 
Percentage Tables. Conclusion. 



SECTION V. 

STORY BACKGROUNDS, STORY AND 
ARTICLE WORD LENGTHS AND 
FINAL PERCENTAGE TABLES 

The free lance writer who plans to sub¬ 
mit his work to the quality magazines must 
have a thorough command of all require¬ 
ments. For this reason we have gone, in 
this section, into further analysis of materi¬ 
als used by these publications. In addition 
to knowing, for example, that a given maga¬ 
zine prefers the love story type to other 
kinds of fiction, it is well to know the pre¬ 
ference in the matter of the background 
against which the narrative is to take place. 

Table Thirty-six is an analysis of back¬ 
grounds which were used in stories published 
over the period of a year in the magazines 
we are studying. We have broken down the 
types of backgrounds into general locales, 
but each of these may have its specialized 
applications. Thus, a City background may 
mean the use of either a city street, an office 
building, a subway. A School background 
may be either a private or public school or 
a university. By specialized background we 
mean such locales as circuses, backstage at 
a theatre, hospitals, etc. * Here the locale re¬ 
mains fixed, whereas in a City background, 
for example, the action of the story may 
go from subway to apartment, to park, etc. 
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The free lance writer would do well to 
familiarize himself with the table of story 
backgrounds and to plan the locales of his 
stories according to the preferences disclosed 
in it. 

Not only the actual size of a magazine 
determines the length of the material it 
uses, but also the particular trend of the 
magazine and the field of readers toward 
which it is directed. We find, for example, 
that Woman’s Home Companion uses con¬ 
sistently short articles, and none longer than 
five thousand words. The Saturday Evening 
Post , on the contrary, uses longer articles, 
some being as much as ten thousand words. 
A study of the average lengths discloses that 
Woman’s Home Companion prefers its aver¬ 
age article to be about three thousand words 
in length, or somewhat shorter, while the 
most used length in The Saturday Evening 
Post , is about sixty-five hundred words. 

In compiling this group of charts (38 to 
44), all lengths for both fiction and non¬ 
fiction material for each magazinewere added 
and an average arrived at by finding the 
most frequently used median length. The 
value of these charts is not to be underesti¬ 
mated. It would be useless for a free lance 
writer to send a ten-thousand word story to 
Liberty, for example, since this magazine 
does not use stories which are longer than 
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six thousand words, and prefers them to 
be about four thousand words. Similarly, 
it would not do to send a ten-thousand 
word article to Woman’s Home Companion 
since the maximum length for articles in 
this magazine is five thousand words, with 
preference of articles under three thousand 
words.* 

While the average lengths as shown on 
the charts show the most frequently used 
lengths in both articles and stories, the 
quality magazines are willing to purchase 
both fiction and none-fiction material of 
both the maximum and minimum lengths 
shown in the tables. Many writers do not 
give much thought to the lengths of their 
material, with the result that stories which 
conform in other requirements have been 
rejected because they were too long to be 
used in the magazine to which they were 
submitted. It is wise, therefore, to have the 
length tables at hand when determining the 
market to which to submit either a story 
or an article. 

To facilitate the matter of knowing how 
many stories of each type the quality maga¬ 
zines here discussed use monthly, we have 
included in this volume two tables of per¬ 
centages. These tables show the percentage 
of the individual types used over the period 
of a year. Thus, The Saturday Evening 
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Post used a total of two-hundred and 
seventeen stories from June to May. Of 
these 12.9% were Business stories. Now 
if the magazine is willing to give more than 
12 percent of its space to Business stories, 
over a period of a year, the free lance writer 
with a Business story to submit would be 
wise to send it to those periodicals who are 
willing to print a greater percentage of this 
type of story. 

A similar table of percentages of article 
types has here been included. Each number 
arrived at has been taken with the total 
number of articles used by the magazines 
throughout the year, as the basic figure, or 
one hundred percent. 

CONCLUSION 

A few final words of advice and admoni¬ 
tion are in order. This volume is not in¬ 
tended to replace standard reference works 
on the technique of writing, but rather to 
supplement them. It has been the purpose 
of the editors of this study to make readily 
available the complex elements that go into 
the sum total of policy and individual pub¬ 
lication slanting. 

There are two ways of utilizing the ma¬ 
terial herein contained, both equally valu¬ 
able. The first method is to slant a story 
for a definite periodical or group of periodic- 
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als before any of the actual writing is under¬ 
taken. In that case the charts bearing on 
the publication should be inspected and the 
story or article so shaped that it will con¬ 
form to requirements. Thus if it is desired 
to write, let us say, 'an Outdoors story for 
Collier’s, this publications length require¬ 
ments, background, opening and character 
types, should be studied to the temporary 
exclusion of the other publications under 
consideration. Other authors will prefer to 
work from the finished manuscript and 
thereafter determine its logical market. In 
that case the method should be from the 
general to the particular. If the story hap¬ 
pens to be one of Foreign Adventure, deter¬ 
mine which publication favors that tpye and 
thereafter check the particular story against 
the stated requirements of the most logical 
market for it. Many times minor revisions 
and adjustments will be indicated. These 
should then be made so that the story will 
conform as closely as possible to the needs of 
the publication to which it is about to be 
sent. 

It must not be thought that this volume 
can wholly replace inspection of the publi¬ 
cations under study. It is always well to 
glance through at least the current issue of 
a magazine for any announced policy 
change, special contests, etc. Used in con- 
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junction with such supplementary inspec¬ 
tion this volume will present an accurate 
and concise picture of the publication and 
its needs, not over the limited period re¬ 
presented by a week or a month, but over an 
entire year, with seasonal variations averaged 
out. 


Analysis of Story Backgrounds 
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Table of Word Lengths for Stories and Ar¬ 
ticles of the Individual Publications, Listing 
Minimum, Maximum and Average Lengths. 
All Figures Represent Units of 1000 Words. 


Saturday Evening Post 



Min. 

Max. 

Average 

Stories 

5 

11 

7.8 

Articles 

1.5 

10 

6.5 
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Collier’s 



Min. 

Max. 

Average 

Stories 

2 

9 

6.3 

Articles 

2 

9 

4.3 
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Tables of Word Lengths {Continued) 


Liberty 



Min. 

Max. 

Average 

Stories 

1 

6 

4.3 

Articles 

1 

5 

3.2 
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Woman’s Home Companion 



Min. 

Max. 

Average 

Stories 
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